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THE CUSTUMAL OF WINCHELSEA. 
Communicated by Ww. MACLEAN HOMAN. 

{The following translation of the Custumal of Winchelsea is made 
from the MS. Cotton Julius B. iv; in the British Museum which is 
apparently of mid-15th century date. A later transcript exists in the 
Record Office. It is written by a clerk who was seemingly imperfectly 
acquainted with French, and is evidently copied from at least two 
earlier documents partly in French and partly in Latin. After making 
the translation, in which the writer must acknowledge his indebtedness 
to the assistance of Miss G. A. Wise, an attempt has been made to 
eliminate legal phraseology as far as possible. 

A version of the custumal was compiled in 1557 and printed in W. D. 
Cooper’s History of Winchelsea, 1850, but it differs from the present 
one and is in part somewhat unintelligible—W. Mc. H.]. 

THESE ARE THE USAGES OF THE TOWN OF WINCHELSEA. 
(In French). 

On Easter Monday the People of the Commonalty shall 
gather at a certain place called Hundred Place and by common 
consent elect a Mayor. If the Mayor chosen is not present 
to accept office the former Mayor shall not be discharged from 
the office until the new one is charged withit by his predecessor. 

If the Mayor who is elected is not present and will not 
accept his charge all the People of the Commonalty shall 
go and break down his principal dwelling house. If the 
newly elected Mayor is present and accepts the Mayoralty he 
shall swear as follows: 

I, N.N. will be faithful to our Sovereign Lord the King of 
England and to the Commonalty of Winchelsea, and I will 
maintain its privileges and customs in a proper manner and 
I will safeguard the common interests. I will give justice 
to rich and poor as far as is in my power, so help me God 
and the Saints. 

If the Mayor should die before the day of the next election, 
the Jurats shall in turn act for him for the remainder of his 
year or until the Commonalty assemble to elect another 
Mayor, who shall fill the office until the election day. In this 
case the new Mayor shall be charged with his office by one 
of the principal Jurats. 

On the day of his election the Mayor shall choose twelve 
Jurats from among the wisest of the Town and they shall 
swear to the King and to the Commonalty in the same manner 
as the Mayor. 
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On the same day and at the same place before mentioned 
the Mayor and Jurats assembled with the assent of the whole 
Commonalty shall choose a Clerk, who shall swear to the 
Commonalty that he will be faithful to the whole Commonalty 
and truly and loyally keep their counsel as far as it is in his 
power. 

On the same day the Mayor shall choose a Sergeant who 
shall take the Oath as follows : 

That he will be faithful and loyal to the Mayor and to 
the Commonalty and duly do what appertains to his office, 
according to the usage of the Commonalty in times past, 
so aid him God and the Saints. 

As regards the Bailiff, the King has the Power to remove 
him at will. If the Bailiff dies or if the King wishes to remove 
him from his office, he shall send a commission with a letter 
demanding the attendance of the Mayor and Jurats under 
the Chancery Seal. The new Bailiff shall show the commission 
to the Mayor and Jurats and shall then be accepted and be 
charged by the Mayor and shall swear his oath on the allegiance 
which he owes to our Sovereign Lord the King and that he 
will fill his office in a due and right manner without detriment 
to the Liberty of Winchelsea, according to the Town’s Usages 
in operation in ancient times. The Bailiff shall then choose a 
Sergeant for whom he shall answer and who shall be 
sworn. 

If anyone is found dead within the Liberty either due to 
accident or foul play on land or sea, the Mayor in his office 
as Coroner shall view the body and the Bailiff shall summon a 
jury of the neighbourhood with which the Mayor shall hold an 
Inquest. If anyone is indicted for the murder by this Inquest, 
the Mayor as Coroner shall immediately ask the Bailiff to 
arrest such person if he can find him and the Bailiff shall keep 
him in custody within the Liberty ; but if the accused after his 
imprisonment can find sufficient guarantors to satisfy the Law, 
the Bailiff shall release him till a hundred court be fixed by the 
Mayor and the Bailiff. At this hundred court the accused 
shall be charged with the felony and the same shall be done 
at the two following hundred courts. If no one appears to 
proceed against the accused for the felony, he shall be returned 
to his guarantors until a similar proclamation has been made 
at the two next hundreds. If no one comes to the third 
hundred wishing to prosecute the accused he shall be free of 
the charge. 

No hundred court shall be held less than fifteen days after 
the preceding one. ; 
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If anyone appears to prosecute the accused he shall be 
arraigned for the felony and, if he denies it, he shall be 
instructed by the Mayor that he may have his acquittal as 
follows :—He shall give to the Bailiff in writing the names of 
thirty-six men of his own district, of good repute and subjects 
of England, in order that they may be present at the next 
hundred court at which his case shall be tried. The Clerk 
of the Commonalty shall read out their names and they shall 
be summoned. If any one of the thirty-six fails to appear 
and does not respond he that is accused of the felony shall be 
condemned to death by being hanged on the gallows. 

(In Latin). 

Be it known, that, when anyone is to be acquitted by 
thirty-six men, as has been described, the names of the 
thirty-six are to be given to the Bailiff in writing by the 
accused and called by name. If any one of them, when he is 
called, is not present or does not answer, the accused shall be 
condemned to death. 

If all the thirty-six answer when they are called by name, 
then the King’s Bailiff, the Mayor and the twelve jurats 
choose twelve of them whom they ask along with the accused to 
swear that he is not guilty of the crime with which he is charged. 

It is customary that the accused swears first on the Book 
that he is not guilty, kissing the Book—may the Holy of 
Holies help him. After that the twelve who have been 
chosen are sworn and they each separately as they are called 
swear that the accused is good and trustworthy and is not 
guilty of anything that is there charged against him—so 
help them the Holy of Holies, touching and kissing the Book. 
If they do this the accused is discharged. And if any of them 
draw back from the Book the accused is handed over to death. 

If the accused is discharged, the plaintiff shall be arrested 
and all his belongings shall be forfeited to the King. 

All condemned felons are to be hanged above the Salt 
Marsh on the North side of the Town of Winchelsea on the 
other side of the salt water belonging to the town. 

All cases punishable by loss of life or limb are wont to be 
tried within the Liberty before the Mayor and the Bailiff 
except charges of counterfeiting the King’s coin or seal and 
of talking sedition against the King and Queen ; these pertain 
to the Court of Shepway. Cases punishable by loss of life 
or limb are wont to be tried in the full Hundred Court. 

If anyone accuses in a case punishable by loss of life or 
limb, the bailiff should arrest the defendant after first receiving 
pledges from the plaintiff that he will prosecute. If the case 
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is one punishable by loss of life the Bailiff should attach and 
set aside all the moveable goods of the accused in the presence 
of the Mayor and any one of the Jurats. The accused must 
not sell them, because if he is convicted, his goods are forfeit 
to the King and afterwards belong to the heirs of the accused, 
and if he has no heirs, to the Lord of the fee. 

When the plaintiff has arrived and the accused stands 
before the Mayor, Bailiff and Jurats, the Bailiff’s sergeant 
holding the accused bound—when he is to reply he is unbound 
—the Bailiff must state to those present the reason why he is 
arrested, and the plaintiff shall accuse the accused according 
to his knowledge and he shall not be accused of a crime which 
is not described in Court. 

If the accused denies the accusation and declares that he is 
not guilty of that with which the plaintiff charges him, and 
that he wishes to vindicate himself in accordance with the 
custom of the Liberty, then it shall be ordered that on a 
certain day, which shall be assigned to him he shall bring 
thirty-six good and trustworthy men who are willing to swear 
with him that he is not guilty. 

(In French). 

If a man flee to Holy Church the Mayor as Coroner shall 
visit him to question him as to the cause of his flight, and if 
he formally acknowledges committing a felony he shall lose 
all his goods and chattels as forfeits, for which the Bailiff 
shall answer to the King. He shall live in the Church for 
forty days if he wishes and choose the Port from which he 
shall depart, and if he abjures within forty days it shall be 
accepted. After his abjuration he shall take his Cross and the 
Mayor shall proclaim in the King’s name that no one on pain 
of forfeiture of life and limb shall do him harm or molest him, 
provided that he keeps on the road to the above mentioned Port. 
(In Latin). 

If anyone is caught snatching a purse or with silver stolen 
from a pouch in the market or elsewhere at the demand of the 
plaintiff one of his ears is to be cut off and he shall be conducted 
to the Town boundary and abjure the Town—-that he shall 
never return to it under pain of losing his other ear. If 
anyone is caught snatching a purse again a second time and 
he is found to have already lost an ear, the other ear shall be 
cut off and he shall abjure the town under pain of losing his 
life. If he is caught a third time justice shall take her course 
whether he has been marked first in this Town or elsewhere. 

If any theft or other crime is committed in Winchelsea or 
ia the Port, either on sea or land, and if anyone comes to the 
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Town who has an evil reputation elsewhere, the Mayor shall 
have him arrested and hand him over to the Bailiff to be put 
in prison. The Bailiff should receive the arrested at the 
hands of the Mayor and hand him out when required. The 
person in question should be arrested even though no one 
prosecutes him and should remain in prison on account of his 
evil reputation. Later he may be released on pledges that 
he will behave himself well and in a trustworthy manner. 
If he is unable to produce pledges he shall leave the Town 
until he can. 

Be it known that even if the Bailiff has a suspicion against 
anyone in any case, he has not the right to arrest him, unless 
with the consent of the Mayor and Jurats, nor liberate anyone 
from prison without their consent. 

If anyone, whether he be a Freeman of the Town or a 
Stranger, has committed any felony or crime outside the 
Liberty and 9n that account has fled to Winchelsea for refuge, 
he shall not be arrested, unless someone brings an action 
against him, as long as he behaves himself well and in a 
trustworthy manner within the Liberty, unless the Warden of 
the Cinque Ports commands that he shall be arrested and gives 
a reason for this. If he can find six persons who are willing 
to stand surety that he will be found within the Liberty 
whenever he shall be wanted, should anyone wish to prosecute 
him, he may be liberated from prison. 

If any man of the Liberty of Winchelsea or any Stranger 
has committed any felony within this Liberty and flees from 
it, the Mayor has the power to demand him in whatever 
lordship or liberty he may be within the kingdom of England 
except that of Holy Church. He shall be delivered to the 
Mayor in accordance with the privileges of the aforesaid Town 
and having been brought back to it shall be judged for his 
crimes according to its custom ; from ancient time this has 
been the custom here. 

The Bailiff has power to arrest a man without anyone 
bringing an action against him, when he has seen that he has 
drawn blood from anyone by violence, but he has not the 
power to put him in prison if the wounded man does not wish 
to prosecute him, he can, however, obtain pledges from him 
that he will keep the peace. If anyone refuses to be arrested 
for the shedding of blood and resists the Bailiff, the Mayor and 
Jurats ought to help him if it is required of them in the name 
of the King. The Mayor and any one of the Jurats has power 
to do the same when any people are seen fighting or disturbing 
the King’s peace in any way. 
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If the goods of an honest man have been seized among a 
felon’s goods, having happened to have been lent to the felon, 
and if the owner shall have proved the goods to be his while 
the felon does not contradict him, then the owner can claim 
his goods, because a thief cannot forfeit the goods of another 
person. If, however, the felon avers that the goods are his 
own and wishes to accuse the other of the felony, then he 
shall lose them. If anyone is accused at the instance of any 
plaintiff and is condemned to death, the plaintiff shall have 
the goods which he has claimed in his action out of those 
which were confiscated from the accused. 

The Mayor together with the Jurats shall see that all 
statutes regulating bread and ale and likewise regarding 
weights and ell measures are observed as of old and in 
accordance with the King’s standard. They shall arrange that 
all the measures of the community are in accordance with the 
Iron Standard, and fine all delinquents, except the fines levied 
likewise by the Mayor and Jurats for the King and the fines 
imposed on bakers, which are levied by the Bailiff. 


(To be continued). 





SUSSEX ENTRIES IN LONDON PARISH REGISTERS, 
By W. H. CHALLEN. 
(continued from p. 36). 


By courtesy of the Rector I have been kindly permitted to 
extract the following specific references to Sussex from the 
Marriage register of St. Alfege, Greenwich (formerly East 
Greenwich). 

Before 1657 and during the period 1724-51 the parishes of 
the parties are only recorded in a very few cases. About 
1710-1714 when the church was down, some of the marriages 
are recorded as having been solemnized at Lee. 

St. ALFEGE, GREENWICH: 1615-1837. 

1720—Sep. 1. John Douglass of Flutchin, Sussex, bach., 
& Alice Eager of this parish, wid., (lic.). 

1753—June 10. John Tapsell of Munfield, Sussex, 
carpenter, bach., & Sarah Hammond of East Greenwich, 
Kent, spin., (lic. Bp. of Rochester). 

1764—Feb. 13. John Dawes, an ironmonger, widr. of 
St. Peter the Great, Chichester, Sussex, & Ann Goater 
of this parish, (lic.). 

1766—Apr. 13. RobertGrove (marks) ataylorof Wythyam, 
Sussex, & Ann Groombridge (marks) of this parish, (lic.). 
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1767—July 11. William Cave of Warnham, Sussex, 
bach., & Anne Baynes of this parish, spin., (lic.). 
(A witness : Stephn. Cave). 

1768—Apr. 7. ThomasSpearing Esq., of Horsham, Sussex, 
bach., & Ann Upfield, wid. of Greenwich in Kent, (lic.). 

1779—Nov. 17. Henry Chatfield, L.L.B. of Balcomb, 
Sussex, & Elizabeth Clutton of this parish, spin., & 
minor, by lic. & consent of parents, married by John 
Clutton, Minister. (A witness : Owen Clutton). 

1792—Nov. 22. John Jupp, bach. of Slinfold, Sussex, & 
Mary Johnson spin. of this parish, minor, (lic.). (A 
witness : Robert Johnson). 

1796—Jan. 7. Thomas Roach, bach. of Arundel, Sussex, 
& Ann Watson of this parish, spin., (lic.). (Witn. : 
Mary Watson, A. Watson). 

1798—May 29. Edward Olive bach. of Buxted, Sussex, 
& Elizabeth Cooper, wid. of this parish, (lic.). 

1805—Oct. 2. James Murphy (marks) bach. of East 
Gate, Sussex, & Ann Lambert (marks), spin. & minor 
of this parish, (by lic. & consent of parents). (A 
witness : Patk, Lambert). 

180g—June 1. Rev. John Willm. Dugdell of Guestling, 
Sussex, bach., & Charlotte Ann Tarbutt of this parish, 
spin., (lic.). (Witnesses: William B. Tarbutt, W. J. 
Dugdell, Caroline Forsyth Tarbutt). 

1810—June 9. George Maule, bach. of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Msex., & Caroline Forsyth Tarbutt, spin., of this parish, 
(lic.). (A witness: Wm. B. Tarbutt).! 

1820—May 13. William James Wattsford of 
Brighthelmstone, Sussex, bach., & Jane Harrison of this 
parish, spin., (lic.). (Witn: John Harrison, Mary 
Harrison). 

1822—Mch. 7. David Goddard of Beeding otherwise 
Seal, Sussex, bach., & Charlotte Joynes Reade of this 
parish, spin., (lic.). (A witness : Eliza Goddard). 

1826—Feb. 21. Richard Field of this parish, bach., & 
Eliza Noakes of Lamberhurst, Sussex, spin., (lic.). (A 
witness : Joseph Elias Noakes). 

1827—Aug. 3. Nicholas Lock (marks) of Arundel, 
Sussex, bach., & Harriot Woodward of this parish, 
spin., (lic.). 


‘BURIAL. 
1733—Feb. 26. Buried Mrs. Briggs carry'd to Chichester. 


(1) Included by reason of the bride being a witness to the 1809 
marriage. 
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THE MANOR OF RADMELD-BEVERINGTON. 
By THE REV. W. BUDGEN, F.S.A. 
(continued from p. 35). 

THE FAMILY OF DE RADMELD. 

After a short period of uncertainty when the Beverington 
estate was held by persons whose connection either with their 
predecessors or their successors is not clear, we come to the 
time of the holding of the manor by the de Radmeld family 
who were in possession for over two centuries and from whom 
the manor derived its distinctive name. 

The intervening. holders were, in 1242 (Book of Fees), 
Richard Sard (or Cardy) and Philip de Beverington, who heid 
between them the 1/3rd part of a fee in Beverington that had 
previously been held by Robert Burnard in right of his wife 
Emma de Normanville. In 1257, Alice, late the wife of 
Philip de Beverington, died in possession of one half of 1/3rd 
of a fee in Beverington, and her heir was her son Walter, 
aged 22. 

Twenty years later we have, as it were side by side, the last 
reference to the de Beveringtons and the first to the de 
Radmelds in Eastbourne. In an Assize Roll (No. 915) for 
the year 1279 John de Radmelde is named as one of the jurors 
for the Hundred of Eastbourne and in another roll (No. 935), 
belonging to the same year, the name of Walter de Beverington 
similarly appears. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the de Radmeld family 
came to Eastbourne from Radmeld (now Rodmell) on the 
river Ouse where the family held lands as early as 1200. No 
record has, however, come to light showing how John de 
Radmeld acquired the Beverington manor, whether by 
marriage or by purchase, but the occurrence of his name and 
that of Walter de Beverington at the same period suggests that 
de Radmeld may have first acquired the moiety of the manor 
held by Richard Sard and only at a later date obtained 
possession of Walter’s moiety. This must have been before 
1296, when, by a Fine (Sussex Record Society vii, No. 1108) 
the estate was settled upon John de Radmeld and Sibyl] his 
wife for their lives with reversion to William de Radmeld. 
William’s relationship to John is not stated, but probably he 
was John’s son, as a William, son of John de Radmeld, is 
mentioned in 1288. But in 1314 there is a Fine (No. 1362) 
by which Simon Curteys of Pevensey conveyed to John son of 
John de Radmeld and Julian his wife the whole estate, 
comprising a messuage, lands, and rent not only in Eastbourne, 
but also in Arlington and East Hoathly. It is probable that 
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this was a re-settlement of the estate after the death of John 
de Radmeld the father, and that Simon Curteys was a feoffee 
in trust. 

The manor was subsequently held in succession by Henry de 
Radmeld (mentioned in 1350), by Richard who died in r4or1, 
and by Ralph, brother of Richard, who in 1434 granted 
the manor to feoffees, and they in 1440 demised the estate to 
Ralph and Agnes his wife for their lives. Ralph Radmyld 
died in 1443 and his wife, who survived him, was still holding 
the estate when Robert the son and heir of Ralph by his first 
wife, Margaret Camoys, died. Robert’s heir was his son 
William who was then only six years old, and on his death 
without issue in 1499 the male line of the family came to an 
end, and thereafter the devolution of the manor has to be 
traced through William’s two aunts, Margaret and Isabella, 
daughters of Ralph Radmyld. Margaret married John Goring 
and had a son, John Goring ; Isabella (or Elizabeth) married 
Nicholas Lewkenor and had a son, Edward Lewkenor. ‘Thus, 
John Goring and Edward Lewkenor became jointly entitled 
to all the manors and lands late of William Radmyld, including 
not only Beverington, but also his other Sussex manors of 
Broadwater, Lancing and Alborne, all of which were in the 
hands of feoffees by grant of William Radmyld in 1497. 

Five years later, in 1503, we have a series of rather 
complicated transactions with Westminster Abbey concerning 
the Radmyld manors, which seem to have come into the 
possession of George Neville, Lord Bergavenny. It appears 
that the Abbey was purchasing from Lord Bergavenny certain 
manors in Lincolnshire and Nottinghamshire in connection 
with the endowment of Henry the Seventh’s Chapel in the 
Abbey Church, and, besides these manors, the manor of 
Beverington and other of the Radmyld manors were conveyed 
to the Abbey, but in regard to Beverington and Lancing this 
transfer was evidently only to create a collateral security for 
the quiet possession by the Abbey of Lincolnshire and 
Nottingham manors. The records contained in the Patent 
Rolls or among the Westminster Abbey Muniments in this 
matter are as follows : 

July 20, 1503. Pardon to William, Bishop of Lincoln, Sir 
Reginald Bray and others for alienation and purchases of the 
manors of Broadwater, Lancing, Beverington, and Alborne, co. 
Sussex, and Milton, co. Oxford, late of William Radmyll, kt., 
with the advowson of the churches of Broadwater and East Hothly 
and the chantry of Broadwater. 

July 20, 1503. Licence from the Crown to the same persons to 
grant the said manors etc. in frank almoign to Westminster Abbey. 
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19 December, 1503. Deed of Covenant by George Neville, 
lord Bergavenny with the Abbot of Westminster in regard to 
certain manors in Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire and Kent, and 
the manors of Beverington and Lancing, co. Sussex. 

26 Feb., 1503-4. Quit-claim by Lord Bergevenny to William 
Bishop of Lincoln, and others of and in the manors of Lancing 
aud Beverington, with a warranty against the Prior of Lewes. 

16 March, 1503-4. Licence from Thomas West, Lord la Ware 
for the grant to Westminster Abbey of all lands held of the said 
Lord in Beverington. 

21 May, 1504. Power of Attorney from John, Abbot of 
Westminster, to Richard Sherley, esq., and William Everard, 
gent., to receive seisin from William, Bishop of Lincoln, and 
others of the above named manors. 

15 July, 1504. General Pardon to the Abbot and Convent 
of Westminster concerning all alienations or donations made 
to them of various manors and lands, including the manor of 
Beverington. 

19 July, 1504. Demise by the Abbot, the Prior, and the Convent 
of Westminster to George Nevile, knt., Lord Bergevenny, of 
the manors of Beverington and Lancing lately had on lease from 
William, Bishop of Lincoln, and others, with a proviso that if 
the manors and lands in Lincolnshire and Nottinghamshire should 
be recovered from the Abbey, it should be lawful for them to 
re-enter upon the manors of Beverington and Lancing. 


This last document explains the position so far as concerns 
the manor of Beverington which thus became revested in 
Lord Bergavenny, and it remained with him and his 
descendants until 1662, except that in the 16th century it 
was temporarily in other hands ; thus, in 1529, the manor was 
held by Richard Covert and (Elizabeth) his wife, daughter 
of the third Lord Bergavenny for their lives by gift of Lord 
Bergavenny, and in 1546 Thomas Affenell and Edward 
Banyster are mentioned as being successive owners and in 
1560 John Reydon and Mary, his wife, are named as holders ; 
these persons were probably lessees of the manor. 

The rest of the story is soon told. In 1662, John, Lord 
Abergavenny, sold the estate to George Parker, Esq., of 
Ratton in Willingdon, and his son, Sir Robert Parker, in 
1682 sold to Thomas Lee and William Warne in trust for 
Eldred Lancelot Lee and George Nodes. The whole property 
came in 1732 to Lancelot Lee who in 1742 sold to the Earl of 
Wilmington, from whom it ultimately descended with the 
rest of his Eastbourne estates to the Duke of Devonshire. 





GIDEON MANTELL AND HIS JOURNAL. 
Gideon Algernon Mantell, born 1790, was the third son of 
Thomas Mantell, a cordwainer, ‘‘ noted for his shrewdness, 
integrity and whig principles,’ and descended from Thomas 
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Mantell, the Headborough of Lewes in 1562. Gideon “‘ was 
distinguished by uncommon perseverance and quickness in his 
studies,’ assisted by a retentive memory. After an 
apprenticeship with James Moore, a Lewes surgeon, he went 
up to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital and became a Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons in 1811, returned to Lewes and 
ultimately succeeded to Moore’s practice at Castle Place in the 
High Street. He married Miss M. A. Woodhouse in 1816 at 
St. Marylebone Church and had two sons and two daughters. 
He was a good all-round practitioner able to perform major 
operations and, as his Journal shows, had a large obstetric 
practice, and for 12 years was Surgeon to the Royal Ordnance 
Hospital then in existence at Ringmer. When riding and 
driving about the country he made the best use of opportunities 
for observation and began his archeological and geological 
collections in 1812. He was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1825. In 1833, after 20 years’ hard work and 
attacks of illness he moved to No. 20 The Steine, Brighton, 
where his collections, known as the Mantellian Museum, 
containing many thousands of specimens attracted crowds of 
visitors. In 1838, he purchased a practice at Clapham 
Common and the British Museum acquired his collections for 
£4,000. In 1841, he was thrown from his carriage upon his 
spine ; a tumour formed and for the remainder of his life he 
was subject to attacks of intense pain but, although seriously 
handicapped, carried on his practice and continued his public 
lectures. In 1844 he removed to 19 Chester Square, S.W., 
and died there, worn out, on November roth, 1852. He had 
been awarded a Civil List Pension of {100 a few months 
previously. 

Amongst his many published works may be mentioned :— 
The Fossils of the South Downs, 1822 ; Illustrations of the 
Geology of Sussex, 1827; The Geology of SE. England, 1833; 
The Wonders of Geology, 1838 ; and Medals of Creation, 1844. 

For over 20 years he carried on a remarkable correspondence 
with Prof. Silliman, of Yale University. One hundred and 
twenty-six of Mantell’s letters, mostly of foolscap size, and 
94 from Prof. Silliman are preserved in the University Library. 
These supply many details not mentioned in the Journal ; 
the topics include science, politics, religion, personal matters 
and many interesting references to the Victorian period, such 
as the introduction of anzesthetics and the abolition of slavery. 

At the last Annual Meeting of the Sussex Archeological 
Society, Dr. Eliot Curwen gave a brief account of Mantell’s 
connection with Lewes and Brighton and read extracts from 
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his Journal referring to archeological discoveries and also a 
few further extracts of a more general character. But it 
seems proper that a statement should appear in Sussex Notes 
and Queries as to the valuable gift that Dr. Curwen is making 
to the Society’s Library. Mantell began his Journal on 
January Ist, 1819 and, with some intermissions, it ends on 
June 14, 1852. His elder son, Walter B. D. Mantell, born 
1820, who had been a pupil with a Chichester surgeon, 
emigrated in 1840 to New Zealand, where he attained a high 
position. The Journal with other Scientific and Literary 
papers, was ultimately taken to New Zealand and after the 
death of Walter’s son (Walter Godfrey) his widow presented 
a large and very valuable collection of books, manuscripts, 
portraits, etc., to the Turnbull Library in Wellington. The 
Curator was good enough to furnish a few archzological 
extracts from the Journal and copies of some verses and 
portraits ; but it was Dr. Eliot Curwen who conceived the 
idea of asking for a full type-script of the whole of the Journal, 
in four volumes, to be made at his own expense. These he 
had well-bound and they now represent the only complete 
copy in this country so far as is known. 

The Journal has been edited to some extent, probably by 
Walter, which accounts for ‘‘ words blotted out ’’ and ‘‘ some 
pages torn out,” etc. But it constitutes a human document 
exhibiting the stages of an individual life, written by a keen 
observer in medicine, geology and archeology, and of his 
contemporaries during the first half of last century. One is 
able to watch the career of a well-educated young man, 
determined to succeed, who recorded in 1822 :-——‘‘. . . In fact 
I perceive so many chances against my surmounting the 
prejudice which the humble situation of my family naturally 
excites in the minds of the great, that I have serious thoughts 
of trying my fortune either at Brighton or London. . .’’ Then 
after a turmoil in which domestic wreckage, physical infirmity, 
disappointment and controversy helped to develop petulance, 
it is good to pick out at random a little cameo towards the 
other end of the story :—‘‘ May 12th, 1849... At 7.30 
dressed with difficulty, and went in my carriage to Sir Robert 
Peel’s to dinner: about 20 gentlemen present, principally 
Professors, etc., of the Royal Academy. A very delightful 
evening: Sir Robert very agreeable: returned before 11, 
rather better for the quiet two hours of elegant society.” 

SIDNEY SPOKES. 


The following extracts ia the Diary ave added by request, as 
further illustrations of the character of the man. 
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An entry dated Sept. 6th, 1820, gives some idea of Mantell’s 
political opinions at that time :—“. . . This evening I received 
an anonymous letter enclosed in a parcel with two works on 
political economy : it came by the London coach, and I have 
no clue to whom I am indebted for the present. The substance 
of the letter proves that the writer was actuated by the 
greatest friendship towards me, but that my political opinions 
had been represented as democratical and therefore the 
unknown had sent me the books as an antidote : they were 
Cotter on the Institutions of England and Conversations on 
Political Economy. Infamous slanderer! No one can have 
a greater reverence for the Institutions of my country, nor 
more highly prize the restricted government of this Kingdom : 
but am I the less to expose those who would render those 
institutions engines of oppression and rapine, and convert the 
monarch into a military despot ? Shall I hold up the trial by 
Jury to the admiration of the world and not deprecate with 
abhorence an ex post factolaw ? Can I not admire the purity 
of the justice seat, and yet exclaim against the bribery and 
perjury of witnesses? Yes, rather would I renounce every 
prospect of advancement, than act contrary to the immutable 
principles of truth and justice...” 

June 20th, 1827.—‘‘ At four in the morning started in my 
chaise with my friend Mr. W. Lee ; drove to Withyham ; went 
into the church and viewed the monuments of the Dorset 
family. Called on Mr. Bale the clergyman, but he was not up. 
Drove on to Groombridge, where we arrived at } past nine. 
Breakfasted ; visited the moated house where the Duke of 
Orleans (a prisoner at the battle of Agincourt) resided many 
years. Left at eleven and drove on to Penshurst ; examined 
several quarries on the way and collected fossils. Arrived at 
Penshurst at 12 o'clock. Visited the Castle, and had a 
delightful lounge through the apartments once occupied by 
Sir Philip and Algernon Sydney, by the Countess of Pembroke, 
and Queen Elizabeth. The ruinous state of the building and 
the neglect everywhere apparent in the furniture, pictures, 
busts, inspired the most melancholy reflections. There were 
several splendid pictures of Corregio and Titian ; and many 
portraits of individuals whose fame has spread a halo round 
their names and attached an interest to everything respecting 
them. We quitted this most interesting place with regret : 
and rambled through the ‘ groves and alleys green’ where 
Waller and Sydney once strolled. We visited the hollow 
oak (said to have been planted on the day Sir Philip Sydney 
was born) ; we left Penshurst at four and drove to Tunbridge 
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Wells ; rambled about that dull place till seven and then left 
for Lewes, arriving at Castle Place at midnight, after a most 
delightful journey of seventy miles.”’ 

April 4th, 1830.—“‘ As ever, too idle or too busy to knotch 
my passing hours ; been much interested in a discovery of a 
Saxon burial place on the new road at Malling Hill : wrote an 
account of it for Mr. Lee’s paper... On Friday dug up one 
of the skeletons on the hill ; found only a spear head and dagger. 
These Saxon churls must have lived on acorns and other hard 
pulse or their teeth could not have been worn down as they are: 
even the young fellows have the teeth worn down like the 
Iguanodons. Went to Tilgate Forest with my old pal W. 
Lee : brought back a cart load of fossil bones, &c.—a charming 
day—my new mare behaved admirably. Heigh ho, must 
now go off to spend the afternoon with a poor lunatic!” 

S.S. 





LIST OF APPROPRIATION OF SEATS IN LINDFIELD 
CHURCH, 1637-1639. 
From the Book of Parish Accounts, 1580-1680 


Extracted by G. FORRESTER SCOTT. 
Anno Dni. 


1637. 

” A Register showing unto whome the Seates in the 
north Ile doe belonge, one the west syde of the sayd 
Ile as ffolloweth, 

1. In the foremost seat one Roome for the heire of 
John Marten x for Skirmes hill next the wall next 
to him John flayrehall for Vinches (sic) one roome 
next Thomas Coomber for Sackhams one Roome 
next ffrancis West for Brushes one Roome next 
John Godley a roome for Pegden 

2. In the second seate Henry Panckhurst one Roome 
next the wall next to him Edward Balcombe one 
Roome for the beadle land x next to him Alexander 
Bridges a roome for oate hall next to him Richard 
Colman one roome for pelling bridge next to him 
Stephen Jenner one roome for Pegden. 

3. In the third seate John Orgle one Roome next the 
wall for the Vale next to him Thomas Durrant 
one Roome next to him John ffayrehall for Beadles 

hill one Roome next him Mr. Chaloner two Roomes 
one for the ffullingmyll and one for Plumerden. 
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4. In the ffowerth seate Richard Belsson for a house 
one the Staple land one Roome next the wall next 
to him Jerrard Panckhurst one Roome next to him 
Thomas Gunter one Roome next to him John 
Marten one Roome next to him George Weller 
one Roome. 


ffebr the 13th 1639 A Register showing unto whome 
Samuel Blunt the seates doe belonge unto which 
Io. ffayrehall are one the north syde of the 
Churchwardens steeple as ffolloweth 


I. In the formost sseate next to the wall one Roome 
for Christopher Neale next to him one Roome for 
Henry Packham for his house late Sayers next him 
Thomas Coomber two Roomes for the Sackhams 


2. In the second seate next the wall one Roome for 
Elizabeth Blunt Wid. next unto her Thomas 
Chaloner Esq. one Roome for the house in the 
gravell pitte next to him one Roome for Stephen 
Jenner for Pegden.... (obliterated) next unto him” 
one Roome for John Marten for his house at Henfield 
Comon (these did pay for the grounde to the 
Churchwardens ffower pence a yeare. 


3. In the third seate Thomas Gunter next the wall 
one Roome for his house in the towne next to him 
John Sayers one Roome for his house at the pond 
crofts next to him John Chatfield for his house 
caled North Lands next to him Thomas Durrant 
one Roome for his litle house in the towne (payed 
for the grounde as afore sayde. 

.... Broomefield. 
.... Midwyn Bridge. 


It is noteworthy that the names of several holdings which 
we should expect to find here are absent from these lists. 
There is no mention in either, of Massets, Wickham, 
Goddenwick, Walsted, Woodknoll or Cuddles, though these 
names occur in the Registers between 1558 and 1611, and 
Massets and Wickham are found together in a note of an 
exchange of church sittings in 1593—a note which contains 
the otherwise unrecorded name Lemmyngdean. Frogbrooke, 
Woodsland, Starkbridge and Limepits, absent here, are 
found in the Registers or the Overseers’ accounts between 
1634 and 1711. 
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NEWTIMBER. 
No. III. 
NYTIMBER IN PAGHAM. 

There has been less confusion between this and the other 
two Newtimbers in Sussex, partly due no doubt to the spelling 
having followed the ‘Ni’ form more consistently than 
Newtimber near Brighton};(v, 152) or Newtimber in West 
Chiltington (v, 208). 

Although there are no very early mentions of this place, 
its history undoubtedly goes back to the earliest times of 
Saxon occupation, being included in Pagham which was 
given to Bishop Wilfrid in 680, by Ceedwalla, King of Wessex 
(B.C.S., No. 51). Shortly afterwards Wilfrid gave Pagham 
and all its domain to Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury 
(Lambeth MS., 1212, pp.304 and 384). The advowson 
of the benefice of Pagham still remains in the gift of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

There is an interesting account of the Barton or Manor 
Farm, Nyetimber, Pagham, in S.A.C. xlvi, 145-154. The 
introductory remarks are by Mr. P. M. Johnston, F.S.A., and 
the body of the article with plan and illustrations is by Mr. 
H. L. F. Guermonprez, A.R.I.B.A. The contention is that 
this building is an ancient Saxon aula, part of which was later 
used asachapel. We refer our readers to the article in question. 

The manor of Pagham with its chief member of Nytimber 
belonging to the Archbishop, it is natural to go to Canterbury 
for records as to the lands contained in it. There is a 
considerable amount of information to be found in an 
interesting Custumal in the Cathedral Library (Ch. Ch. Cant. 
MS. E.24) which is probably a 15th century copy of an older 
document with contemporary additions (S.A.C. lxviii, 269). 
There are ten pages dealing with Pagham and its subsidiary 
estates including Nytymbre. On f. 92 we get a mention of 
‘the chaplain of Blessed Mary holding one acre.’ ‘This 
refers to the chantry in Pagham church founded prior to 
1316 (S.R.S. xxxvi, 21). 

Other items of interest are as follows :—‘‘ Thomas Hamelyn 
... Shall provide one man against the coming of the Lord 
to get ready his lodging (hospicium) at Nytimbre who if he 
stay there until nine o'clock (usque nonam) shall have his 
dinner and he shall make two plough services for the Lord’s 
food, etc.”’ ‘Thomas le Botiller holdsone hide which was Warin 
at Lane’s and he owes four hens and forty eggs and every week 
three works and he shall collect and carry hedging stuff in 
Highwood andcarryitto Nytymbreoroneof the other bartons.”’ 
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Turning to the Canterbury Registers we find the following, 
Reg. H. f.75. A.D. 1371.—‘‘ Archbishop William lets to 
Thomas Strode, his servant, all that land which is called 
Paternosterland lying within the precinct of our demesne of 
Nytymbre in the county of Sussex, for life, rendering to 
grantor and his successors the rents, customs and services 
due thereon and saying or causing to be said, the Lord’s 
prayer and the salutation of the B.V.M. as the tenants of the 
said land were of old time bound todo.”’ ‘This is an interesting 
record of the origin of the use of the name Paternoster as a 
Place-name. In the Sussex Chantry Records (1548-9) 
(S.R.S. xxxvi, 77) under the head of Pagham is found the 
following entry ‘‘ Rent or farm of certain land in Nytymber 
called ‘ Almes land’ alias ‘ Pater noster land’ ’’ referring to 
the same land. 

Reg. T. f.53. 7 Nov. 21. Hen. VII (1505) gives an 
Indenture of the manor of Nytymber belonging to the Lord 
Archbishop, which states that the manor is let to Thomas 
Morell of Nytymbre, husbandman, together with the meadows, 
etc., pertaining—viz., Swynsted which John Tully lately held, 
Hammes late W™. Whitesyde, Little hames late Rich. 
Milward, a parcel of land called le Worth lying in Charleton, 
a parcel called le More next Fortebryge, together with the 
services of villenage of Nitymber, and the service of ploughing 
called Benerth, etc., etc. To have, to hold, etc., for ten 
years at a yearly rent of {15.6.8. 

f. 149. Lease of the manor of Nytimber confirmed by the 
Prior and Convent of Ch.Ch.Cant.21 Nov. g. Hen. VIII (1517). 

In the Lambeth Library there are documents dealing with 
the early gift of Pagham to Wilfrid and his transference of it 
to the Archbishop of Canterbuty. There are also other 
references which time and space do not allow of repetition 
here. 

The devolution of the manor of Nytimber after the 
dissolution in the 16th century, may be traced from the 
Crown to Cowper and Darell, 1587; Geo. Goring, 1598 ; 
John Shurley, 1613 ; Thos. Bowyer, 1614 ; W. Brereton, 1756 


(S.R.S. xx, 326-7). M.S.H. 





SEAL FOUND NEAR SHULBREDE PRIORY. 
The lead matrix of a seal of the same character and date as 
that discovered at Excett (illustrated in the May number of 
Sussex Notes and Queries) was excavated by a rabbit near a 
cottage within quarter of a mile of Shulbrede Priory. The 
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cottage (Newlands) rebuilt on the site of a former cottage 
burned down in 1860 lies on what is now a track through the 
woods but was formerly the road of approach to the Priory 
from the West. The seal is in good condition but a break in 
the ring shows how it became detached from the leather 
thong by which, probably, it was attached round the neck 
of the owner. Its diameter is 1} ins. 

In this case also it was Mr. H. S. Kingsford who was able 
to decipher the inscription on it (after unsuccessful attempts 
had been made by other authorities). It reads :— 


+SIGILL’: PhILIPPI:D:kazLa AV 
which may be extended as follows— 
SIGILL’: PHILIPPI: D(E):KETLESTU[N] 


There was a Henry de Ketleston (Kedleston a few miles 
from Darley) who was Abbot of Darley Abbey (Derbyshire) 
(an Augustinian House like Shulbrede) in 1275-1287 and 
Richard “a clerk ’’ at a later date (Derbyshire Archeological 
Society xv). Unfortunately the records of Darley Abbey 
have never been studied. Philip must have been an earlier 
member of the Ketleston family judging by the probable date 
of the seal. Why did he come to Shulbrede ? 

The Priory was founded between 1190 and 1200. The 
following conjectures and queries may be made :— 

When a Priory was founded, a Prior and full complement of 
Canons must have been drafted from houses of the same order. 
Could Philip de Ketleston have been the first Prior ? Would 
a Prior or a Canon have a personal seal of his own? Are 
there any records of inaugural ceremonies of the opening of a 
Priory or Abbey at which functionaries other than 
ecclesiastics would have been present ? It would seem a long 
way for anyone to ride (from Derbyshire to Sussex) unless 
he was to be a future resident. If the Excett chaplain had 
a personal seal there would seem to be no particular reason 


why a Prior should not. = ponsonsy OF SHULBREDE. 





LEWES PRIORY AND WEST WALTON, NORFOLK. 


In view of the interest to Sussex people of the connection of 
the Norfolk parish of West Walton with the Priory of St. 
Pancras, Lewes, the following details are recorded here in 
continuance of the article on the mutilated effigy in the 
church which appeared in the February issue of the current 
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volume of Sussex Notes and Queries. The investigations are 
by no means complete but limited as they are they are still 
sufficient to show the importance of the link. The land at 
Walton Lewes, was given to the Cluniac monks by William 
de Warenne and they held it on the proviso that he was to 
be entertained there twice yearly on his way to and from 
Yorkshire (S.R.S. xxxviii, 4). The term, Walton Lewes, is 
used here as it is a legal description which existed till quite 
recent times for that part of the parish which belonged to the 
Priory (West Walton Docs.). The term is still used in the 
form of The Lewes (pronounced ‘lose’ or ‘ lewse’) and is 
applied to the old Rectory house of the Lewes portion of the 
parish. This has been superseded by a modern Rectory 
which now serves the united portions of Lewes and Ely. 
The name Lewse is also applied to a large portion of the parish 
in the neighbourhood of the Church, which no doubt shows 
some at least of the extent of the Priory’s manor. 

The Priory Farm lies about ? mile to the NE. of the church. 
The existing house is unpromising in appearance, being an 
early 19th century building in white brick. There is, however, 
a fine beam existing in the back premises. It is triangular in 
section, with formal leaf carving on both sides finished with a 
roll at the junction of the sides. I understand that this type 
is of Henry VIII date. The room in which it is is higher 
than most rooms of that time. 

There is still the tradition common to monastic buildings 
of an underground passage connecting the Priory farm with 
the church. A stone with a ring in it, in the scullery, was 
shown me as the entrance. The farm buildings are much 
older than the house, though there was nothing mediaeval 
apparent, but the very limited time at my disposal did not 
allow of any careful inspection. ‘There is a length of moat 
still existing and the land surrounding the farm is full of lumps 
and hollows, showing the remains of former buildings. Masses 
of bricks are found in the course of cultivation. The evidence 
shows that this forgotten farm was at one time a place of 
importance, fit for the reception of the Earls of Warenne and 
their retinue on their journeys to and from Yorkshire. That 
it was also fit for the Prior’s lodging goes without saying. 
The point is of importance in dealing with the history of the 
fine monument in the church, the accumulating evidence 
pointing to its being that of Albert, Prior of Lewes, d. 1244. 

Dr. Jessop writing on the “Ecclesiastical History of Norfolk”’ 
(V.C.H. Norfolk ii, 229) says that as a consequence of the 
unsatisfactory condition of the Diocese of Norwich ‘‘ specimens 
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of the 12th and early 13th century churches are rarer perhaps 
(in Norfolk) than in any equal area to be found in England.” 
The fact that West Walton is an exception to this statement 
being an exceptionally fine specimen of early 13th century 
work points to the inspiration for its building having come 
from Lewes rather than from Norfolk. The tradition has 
always been that the tomb in question is that of the Founder 
and there is no reason to doubt the accuracy of the tradition. 

It seems natural that the Prior of Lewes should visit this 
important holding of the Priory, especially at the time of the 
dedication of the church. That he should happen to die 
while there and be buried in the magnificent House of God 
with which he was so closely connected is a natural sequence 
which needs no explanation. The simple record of his death 
runs thus— 

1244. In hoc anno obiit Albertus prior. 
S.A.C. ii, 24. 

It is a curious commentary on the early history of the place, 
that after the monument had been turned out of the church 
and was recovered for the first time ‘‘ it was taken out of a 
ditch near a house, not far from the church, called the Priory 
House ”’ (see p.5). Did the destroyers take it there because 
they knew of its connection and they had some conscience 
as to its removal from the church? If they took it to the 
Priory Farm and put it in the moat they had a heavy burden 
to carry so far to ease their conscience! It is, of course, 
possible but not likely, that the Priory House was another 
building, the knowledge of the existence of which has 
completely disappeared in the last 150 years. 

It is hoped to publish further details of the monument 
itself in the October Number of Sussex Notes and Queries. 


M.S.H. 





SUSSEX ANTIQUITIES. 
By F. HAVERFIELD, M.A. 

The Duke of Northumberland’s Museum at Alnwick Castle 
contains a number of Roman and other early antiquities 
found in Sussex and obtained principally, if not entirely, at 
the sale of the collection of Mr. F. Dixon, the geologist, of 
Worthing, after his death in 1849. A magnificent catalogue 
of the Museum by the Rev. J. C. Bruce, D.D., D.C.L., has been 
printed (A Descriptive Catalogue of Antiquities at Alnwick 
Castle, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1880, quarto, p.p. xi, 210), but 
only for private circulation. Sussex Archzologists, may, 
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therefore, care for a résumé of the Sussex objects preserved at 
Alnwick and described in Dr. Bruce’s Catalogue. The objects 
are arranged in the order in which they are mentioned by 
Dr. Bruce. 


1. (Page 7, No. 1, plate xiv). British urn found at Storrington under 
a small barrow of flints, containing a bronze awl 1}in. long and the 
burnt bones of (probably) a female. The urn is 21in. high; the 
ornament confined to the rim and lip, consists of impressions made 
by a twisted thong. (F. Dixon, S.A.C., vol i). 

2. (P. 8, No. 4). British “‘ incense cup” rin. high, found on the 
top of Parham Downs with a larger urn, which fell to pieces, 25 
or 30 rounded pebbles and a coal or anthracite bead. 

3. (P. 19, No. 41). Cutting end of a chert axe head, found at 
Sullington (S.A.C., ii, 268). 


4. (P. 46, No. 193). Bronze axe with slight flange, but no stopridge. 
Found at Bracklesham Bay with No. 7 (Dixon’s Geology of Sussex 
ed. 2, p. 18m). 

5. (P. 49, No. 226). Small bronze socketed celt with side loop, 
unfinished. Found in 1845, ‘“‘near the new church,” Brighton 
(S.A.C., ii., 260). 

6. (Ib, No. 225). <A similar celt, probably found with No. 5. 

7. (P.56, No. 242). Bronze dagger blade seven inches long, retaining 


two rivets. Found with No. 4 at Bracklesham Bay (Dixon’s 
Geology, ed. 2, p. 18). 

8. (P. 65, No. 271). Bronze object, of unknown use. Found in 
1832 between Lewes and Brighton, in a tumulus, together with Nos. 
9g, 10, 11, and the remains of a skeleton (S.A.C., ii, 265, compare 
Archeologia xii., plate li.). 

9. (P. 65, No. 272). Bronze object 8in. long, shaped like a battledore. 

1o and 11. (ib, No. 2, 734). Two bronze armille of strange shape, 
each weighing nine ounces. 

12. (P. 71, No. 281). Saxon iron spearhead found near Brighton 
in 1842 with a skeleton, iron sword, boss of a shield, and urn (S.A.C. 
ii, 269). 

13. (ib, No. 262). Saxon spear head r5in. long, found on the Downs 
near Coombs (S.A.C. ii, 269). 

14. (P.92, No. 517). Helmeted head attached as ornament to some 
bronze object (Plate xxiii. Fig.2). Found in Sussex; date uncertain. 

15. (P. 93, No. 518). Small bronze head, found in Sussex, date 
uncertain. 

16. (ib, No. 519). Bronze head of Silenus, studded with silver, 
found in Sussex, probably of cinquecento or modern workmanship. 

17. (tb, No. 525). Roman fibula, found by Mr. Dixon on Lancing 
Downs. 

18 and 19. (ib, No. 526-7). Three bronze fibulae of Roman date, 
found in a grave near Horsham (S.A.C. ii., 269). 

20. (P.95,No.542). Bronze handle of large vase, found at Applesham 
near Coombs. 

21. (P. 96, No. 543 Woodcut). Small globular glass vessel, 2in. 
high, found in a Roman British grave near Worthing in 1845, with 
burnt bones Nos. 30 and 33, and other objects. (Dixon’s Geology 
(Ed. 2.) Frontispiece and p. 89). 

22, 23. (P.96, Nos. 544 and 547). Small glass bottle and fragments, 
found in Sussex. 
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24. (P. 106, Nos. 566, 570, 572). ‘‘Samian”’ ware. No. 572 is from 
Dixon’s collection and is figured. Plate xviii Fig. 15. 

25. (P. 106, No. 573). Plain Samian vase stamped RIIGVLIM. 

26. (P. 113, No. 604, plate xx). Urn 3in. high of ‘‘ Caistor ’’ ware, 
ornamented with animals, in relief (Dixon’s Geology frontispiece, 
and p. 89). 

27. (P. 114, No. 806, Plate xvii, 11). Cinerary urn of leaden hue, 
5in. high, found at Pulborough. 

28. (ib No. 606, Plate xviii, 8). ‘‘ Upchurch” urn, found with 
other urns, at Findon. 

29. (ib No. 607). Coarse Roman urn, containing fragment of glass, 
found on making the railway at Worthing in 1845. 

30. (ib No. 501). Light coloured urn 5in. high; Worthing, 1845. 
See No. 21. 

31. (tb No. 609). Similar urn 7}in. high; Hambridge, Worthing, 
1845. Plate xviii, 21. 

32. (ib., no. 610). Black Romano-British urn, washed out of 
seabank at Worthing in 1846, with coins (Vespasian-Constantine), 
Samian ware, horns of roebuck and deer, &c. 

33. (tb., no. 611). Smoke coloured vase, 84in. high, found with 
21 and 30. It contained burnt human and birds’ bones. 

34. (P. 115, no. 612). Earthenware vessel, 7}in. high, bottle-shaped 
with hole in neck. Found near Worthing. Plate xviii, 13. 

35. (P. 115, nos. 613-615b). Five pieces of pottery from Sussex, 
probably from Worthing ; 615a@ was in the Dixon coll. Plate xviii, 
19, 20, 22. 

36. (P. 199, no. 1,001 woodcut). A mortar, 13}in. square, found 
in 1828 at West Tarring. It is medieval. 


{The above list is contributed by Mr. Frederick Harrison, F.S.A., 
from his collection of cuttings made by the late F. E. Sawyer, F.S.A., 
who died in 1891. He was a prominent member of the Sussex 
Archeological Society and of its Committee of Management. Mr. 
Sawyer edited a weekly Notes and Queries in the Southern Weekly 
News, but they were never collected in volume form. Mr. Harrison 
has six volumes of cuttings, many of which like the above, unfortunately 
are not dated, neither is the title of the newspaper given. Nevertheless, 
they are valuable as records of archeological interest half a.century 
old. Mr. Harrison thinks that the date of this list is 1889]. 





SUSSEX CHURCH PLANS. 
XXXVII.—ST. LAWRENCE, LURGASHALL. 

Lurgashall Church has several interesting features. The 
nave is Early Norman, retaining an original north and south 
buttress and a blocked north door of pre-conquest character, 
an example probably of the Anglo-Norman overlap. The 
13th century chancel has been practically re-built and the 
west wall of the nave is re-faced. The tower stands on the 
south side of the nave and is of the 14th century. The 
north chapel is modern. Alongside of the south wall of the 
nave is a 16th century timber-framed cloister, serving partly 
as a porch to the south door. There is a remarkable square 
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font built of rusticated stonework and dated 1661. On the 
south wall of the nave are remains of 14th century wall 
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paintings, with heraldic shields, the easternmost being 
evidently the arms of Zouche. There is a good consecration 
cross on the south buttress. W.H.G. 





SUSSEX WILLS IN THE RECORD OFFICE AND 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 
The lists given in the last number of Sussex Notes and 
Queries, pp.41-43, require one or two corrections. The 
second will in the P.R.O. list is of Robert Aumblou[r] (see also 
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Lewes Chartulary, Sussex Record Society xxxviii, pp.100-1). 
and its number among the “ Ancient Deeds ”’ is A 15644 (not 
A 15645). A further will, omitted in the Calendar, is that 
of Guy de Sancto Lupo, of Lewes, dated 1361, and numbered 
A. 4192. The date of John Kychynam’s will appears to be 
1g Henry VIII (1527-8) and he, like Richard Kechenham, 
whose will is also in the list, was of Ashburnham. Both 
wills give the dedication of the Church as St. Mary, a fact 
hitherto unknown. 

An error occurs in the reference to the second will (John 
Stodherd) in the British Museum list, due to a mistake in the 
printed index. It should be Add. Ch. 29798 (not 29797). 
William ‘‘ Stolyn’”’ of Heathfield should be William Stolyon, 
and an interesting fact, not noticed in the index at the British 
Museum, is that his will has been written on a blank page of 
the Manor Court Roll of Bishopstone, for attached to it are 
the records of two courts held in the 20th and 21st years of 
Edward IV respectively. 

It should be noted that the list relates only to those in the 
Index to Charters and Rolls, being part of the large collection 
of Pelham documents. There are no doubt some further 
Sussex wills to be found in other collections, such as that of 
Richard de Wych, Bishop of Chichester, among the Lansdowne 
MSS. But Mr. Salzman’s list is a valuable one, since it 
contains several early wills, which are little known. Extracts 
from them will be included in the forthcoming volumes of 
Sussex Wills, which is being prepared for the Sussex Record 


Society. WALTER H. GODFREY. 





SUSSEX ARCHASOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

I.—MEETING AT NORTH CHAPEL AND HASLEMERE.—Some 
60 members and their friends met on the 20th of April at 
Ebernoe in the north of the Rape of Arundel, and after seeing 
the Mill situated on the site of the medizval ironworks, were 
conducted by Mr. S. E. Winbolt to Pipers Copse, the property 
of Lord Leconfield. Traversing a narrow path cut through 
the wood for this occasion, the party found themselves in a 
ditch surrounding a high bank, forming part of an oval 
encampment now situated in the middle of the copse. 
Gathering in a section cut through the vallum, they listened to 
Mr. Winbolt’s account of this remarkable construction. It 
was found, some years ago, by the Misses Farmer and has 
proved to be the remains of an Early Iron Age Camp very 
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similar in size to that of Saxonbury. As these camps were 
usually situated on the hill tops, it is somewhat of a puzzle why 
this one should have been built in the Weald. The suggestion 
was offered that it was in connection with some ancient iron 
works, for it will be remembered that a quantity of iron slag 
was found at Saxonbury. Mr. Winbolt hoped it might be 
possible to excavate further in order to find the entrances to 
the camp and to trench across the actual camp itself, but for 
this funds will be required and an appeal was made to the 
members to help in this matter. The party then went on to 
Haslemere where they were warmly welcomed by the Staff of 
the Haslemere Educational Museum, who has arranged tea 
for their guests in the Lecture Hall and adjoining garden. 
After which the Members went over the Museum in small 
parties, studying the Exhibits, many of which came from 
Sussex. M.H.C. 


IIl.—LEGH MANor.—A large number of members of the 
Society and of the Trust met on Saturday, June 20th, at Legh 
Manor, Cuckfield, on a delightful summer afternoon. The 
occasion was a notable one, as the meeting was called to 
witness the formal giving of the house and land to the Sussex 
Archeological Trust by Lady Chance, in memory of her 
husband, the late Sir William Chance. 

The house and grounds of Legh Manor are in perfect 
condition and the gift has been rendered complete by its 
endowment with a sufficient income to maintain the whole 
property in proper repair. 

The Chairman of the Council, Brig.-General E. G. Godfrey- 
Faussett, opened the proceedings and expressed the gratitude 
of the Society and of the Trust to Lady Chance for her most 
generous and well-considered gift, hitherto unparalleled in the 
history of Sussex. 

Mr. W. H. Godfrey then gave an account of the Elizabethan 
house and its owners, among them the Hussey or Husee 
family whose badge is still recorded in the name of the Green 
Cross Inn nearby. 

Mr. Godwin King and Mr. C. H. S. Ellis having voiced a 
most hearty vote of thanks to Lady Chance, she proceeded 
to unlock the door with the help of Sir Edwin Lutyens, and 
in so doing handed over the property to its new and most 
grateful owners. 

Sir Edwin Lutyens, K.C.I.E., R.A., F.S.A., has been the 
architect in charge of the restoration and additions carried 
out by Lady Chance in the last few years and he has succeeded 
in preserving the spirit of the house in a wonderful way. 
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The garden is charming and the view of the Downs from the 
South side of the house is of that lovely kind which can only be 
found in Sussex. 

The house is now open to the public and is well worth a 
special visit. It is on the Anstye-Hurstpierpoint Road. 
Hours, II a.m. to I p.m., and 2 to 7 p.m. or sunset. Open 
on Sundays in the summer. Admission 1/- for first person 
and 6d. for every additional member of a party. 


III.—SuMMER MEETING.—The Summer Meeting of the 
Society was held on Friday, July roth, at Bodiam, Salehurst 
and Robertsbridge. About 200 members and their friends 
assembled at the entrance to Bodiam Castle grounds at 
II.10 a.m. and visited the interior of the Castle, where Mr. 
Hugh Whistler, Local Secretary and Secretary of the National 
Trust Committee of Management, gave a most interesting 
address on the history of the Castle and of the circumstances 
that brought about its building. Members then explored 
the ruins and examined the well-arranged museum nearby. 
The weather conditions, unfortunately, were very difficult, 
a violent storm (which had flooded Eastbourne) having 
drenched the neighbourhood just before the assembly, thus 
preventing any picnicking near the Castle, which would have 
formed a pleasant feature of the day’s outing. The lecture 
was listened to attentively amid the rumblings of thunder 
and intermittent showers. 

After the lunch interval the Church of St. Giles, Bodiam, 
was visited. The Vicar welcomed the party and Mr. W. 
Edward Meads then gave a short description of the interesting 
little church, which was hardly seen to advantage in the 
gloom of a vigorous thunderstorm that luckily came on just 
as the party got inside. The old Moat north of the church 
was next visited, by kind permission of Mr. R. Levett, and 
Mr. Whistler outlined its probable history as predecessor of 
the Castle. It says much for the keenness of members that 
in such weather so large a proportion of the party were 
ready to venture still further from their cars to visit this old 
site. 

The whole party then moved on to St. Mary’s Church, 
Salehurst, where the Vicar welcomed them and Mr. Meads 
gave an interesting account of the probable development of 
the building. Members inspected the fine old church and 
enjoyed its beautiful setting in bright sunshine. Those 
taking picnic teas halted there, while the main party 
proceeded to the George Hotel, Robertsbridge, where tea 
was served. During the meal, Mr. Arthur Beckett moved 
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a vote of thanks to Mr. F. Bentham/Stevens for the admirable 
manner in which all arrangements for this meeting, and many 
other such meetings before it, had been made and carried 
through by him. Members undoubtedly appreciate all that 
is done so efficiently and unobtrusively for them in this way 
year by year and the vote was carried with particularly 
hearty acclamation. 

After tea, the final call was made at Robertsbridge Abbey, 
where, by Mr. John L. Mannington’s kind permission, Mr. 
J. E. Ray gave a description of the Abbey and its history and 
explained the recent discoveries made in trial excavations on 
the site. Members inspected the portions of the buildings 
that still remain. 

Under such conditions of weather the Society was 
remarkably lucky to be able to carry through a complicated 
programme of outdoor visits unhindered and without suffering 


a severe drenching at any point. LD.M. 





REPORT ON A SKELETON DISCOVERED AT HOE 
COURT IN THE GROUNDS OF LANCING COLLEGE, 
MARCH, 1936. 

During the construction of a tennis-lawn in the garden of 
Hoe Court in 1928, a Saxon cemetery was discovered. 
Circumstances only permitted a hurried excavation along a 
narrow strip of ground. In this strip were discovered six 
interments. The skeletons lay on their sides in a 
semi-extended position, from 1 ft. to 18 ins. below the surface. 
They were orientated from north to south. The bones were 
in a very fragile condition owing to their long exposure to 
surface damp. By the heads of three of the skeletons were 
found weapons showing that they belong to the 6th century. 
The burials appeared to have been made carelessly as the 
skeletons overlapped. ; 
In view of the hurried nature of these excavations it was 
decided to make new attempts to find burials and to excavate 
them with all care. Consequently, work was begun on 
February 29th, 1936, by digging a trench along the north half 
of the west side of the tennis-court. Solid chalk was reached 
without any success, and the same process, with the same 

results, was carried out along the north side of the Court. 

Thus about three weeks had passed unsuccessfully, when on 
March 2ist the left femur of a human skeleton was discovered. 
The work was continued until both legs were uncovered. Few 
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foot bones were found. But three smallish bones, (probably 
metatarsal)were found lying parallel toeach otheracrosstheend 
of the right tibia. From this it would appear that the left foot 
was lying across the bottom of the right leg. The right foot 
would have been up against the solid chalk side of the grave. 

After the clearing of the legs, attention was directed to the 
skull. This was found looking half-right and jammed up in 
an awkward manner against the chalk wall of the grave. 
The left side was complete, except for the upper jaw which had 
disappeared. The teeth of the lower jaw were in excellent 
condition. The right side of the skull which was resting 
against the solid chalk had disappeared. (Whether it has been 
crushed inside the skull remains to be seen). Two teeth came 
to light in the course of clearing the right side of the skull. 
They were probably from the upper jaw. 

After the clearance of the body, the spine was found to be 
twisted, probably due to the manner in which the body had 
been forced into the grave. The top parts of the ribs had been 
crushed on to the bottom. The left hand was resting on the 
pelvis under which many finger bones were found. Under 
the left ulna was found a fragment of iron about half an inch 
long. This is probably the remains of a pin. The right 
arm was well away from the body, but three metacarpal 
bones were resting on the top of the right femur, thus indicating 
the position of the right hand. 

The measurements noted were as follows :— 


Crown of skull to base of occipital bone .. 54 ins. 

First vertebra to femur joint - .. 2ft. thins. 
Femur + “s is ‘i -. 28. Gime. 
Tibia - +e ‘a ea on 1 ft. 14 ins.! 
Depth of grave es bs a ws I ft. 6 ins. 


POSITION OF Bopy. 

The body was laid east and west with the head to the west. 
It has been suggested that the head was intentionally propped 
up to enable the Resurrection to be seen coming from the east. 
But in view of the general impression of carelessness, it seems 
quite likely that the grave was made too short and the body 
forced in anyhow. It was lying on its back with arms in the 
positions already noted. The legs were slightly drawn up with 
the knees pointing to the south, that is the skeleton’s right. 
As the skeleton is lying on its back, it would be natural to 
suppose that its legs would be straight. ‘This, together with 
the irreguliar position of the arms, the twisted spine, the 
position of the head, all seem to indicate a hurried and careless 
burial without much ritual. 


(1) Sex undetermined. 
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The careful east and west orientation, the only sign of care 
in the burial, cannot be taken, without additional evidence, 
as proof of the introduction of Christianity; for such 
orientation is found elsewhere in graves that on other grounds 
do not admit of a Christian date. However, it must be 
remembered that the graves previously discovered were 
north and south. And this change, as well as the fact that 
there are no points of similarity between the present grave 
and those formerly discovered, tends to strengthen the 
supposition that there was a definite division in time and 
ideas, or in both, between the two. To amplify this, there is 
the already noted difference in orientation ; in the 6th century 
burials the body lay on its side, here it lies on its back ; the 
skeletons first discovered were accompanied by weapons ; the 
only trace of equipment discovered on this occasion was a 
nondescript piece of metal which may have been a pin. 
Finally, whereas the other burials appear to have crowded 
together, this was separated from them by some yards and 
has no other burial encroaching immediately upon it. 

All this is suggestive of a Christian date ; but whether this 
date is to be the end of the 7th century when Christianity 
was introduced into Sussex, as the short interval from the 
earlier graves would suggest, or much later when the existence 
of the Saxon cemetery had been forgotten, it is impossible to 
say. These are points which only further extensive exploration 


can decide. C. M. KRAAG, Hon. Sec., Haverfield Society. 





NOTES. 

ALFRISTON RACES, APR. 4, 1842.— 

1st Race for 10 Sov". 1 Mile with 30 Hurdles at even distances. 
Horses to carry 12 stone, to be the property of Gentlemen in 
the neighbourhood, not thorough bred and to be rode by 
Gentlemen. Start at 12 o clock. 

2nd Race for a Stake (Amount to be fixed on before starting 
for the first). 1 Mile with 20 Hurdles under the same 
regulations as the first. The winner of the first Race not 
allowed to start. 

N.B.—All disputes to be settled by the Stewards or whom they 
may appoint. 

All Horses to be nominated on or before Easter Monday 
to Mr. Cooper Norton. 
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OAK TREE AT WADHURST.—The Will of Thomas 
Wood of Wadhurst, dated 1832, makes an unusual provision. 
He was of The Gate House, Wadhurst, and provided that 
‘the Oak Tree on the Malthouse Plot by the hay barn on the 
Gatehouse Farm shall not be cut down, topped or intentionally 
destroyed in any way whatever for the space of fifty years 
after my decease. But if such tree shall be cut down, topped 
or intentionally destroyed I order and direct that the same 
shall be forfeited to the Churchwardens and Overseers of the 
parish of Wadhurst aforesaid for the time being to be by them 
sold and the money arising thereby to be distributed among 
the Poor of the said Parish at their discretion.’’ Of the 
probate of this will all but the last sheet, with probate attached, 
is missing. This has an endorsement which may be of interest 
and is certainly exceptional. ‘‘ Manor of Mayfield Baker— 
At a Court held for the said manor this 23rd (? 25th) day of 
May 1833 We the Homage do present the within’’ These 
words are bracketed in such manner as to show that this 
probate, or the facts in it, were presented at this court. 


GORDON WARD. 


[See Place Names of Sussex, p.380. Loxfield Baker, Loxfield Pelham, 
Loxfield Camden, show the change of ownership of the Hundred in 
which Mayfield lies. 

Dr. Ward has kindly given the document referred to to the Society 
for safe custody]. 





QUERIES. 


AGNUS DEI.—Can anyone account for every block of 
Cornish tin being stamped with the Agnus Dei, (the Lamb and 
Flag) ? 


SKETCHES OF SUSSEX CHURCHES.—tThree original 
sketch books have lately come into my possession containing 
over 150 drawings, in pen and wash, of churches in Sussex, 
Surrey and Hampshire. They all appear to date from the 
year 1795 and are by the same hand. A certain number are 
signed with the initials F.S., the letters being formed in the 
same way as the signature to the engraving of Selsey Church in 
The Gentleman's Magazine, September 1798, reproduced 
by Mr. Heron-Allen in his pamphlet on that building. I 
shall be glad to know if anyone can identify the artist to 
whom these initials belong. A list of the drawings will appear 
in a later number of this journal. 

WALTER H. GODFREY. 
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ST. PETER, SOTHENBURY (see S.N.Q. v, 218).—From the 
reference in 1095, may it not be inferred that this was the 
Church serving inter alia the district which later became the 
parish of Lindfield? The dean of South Malling, when he built 
his manor-house of Lindfield, would no doubt wish to have a 
church nearer his own residence and his tenants, and would 
thus encroach on the parochial rights of Sothenbury. Hence 
in all probability the annual payment of half a mark to St. 
Pancras Priory, and the alteration of status of Sothenbury 
which became a chapelry to Lindfield Church. As regards 
the Massett Chapel (or Chancel), I think it is clear that this 
was built by the family, about 1500, as an addition to the 
parish church ; it is unlikely to have been brought from 
elsewhere. WHG. 








REPLY. 


COLDHARBOURS.—With reference to the note in S.N.Q. 
iii, 57, one of the ‘‘ doubtful’’ Coldharbours, No. 7, in 
Albourne, turns out to be on the newly discovered Roman 
road from Wiston to Barcombe. 

E. G. GODFREY-FAUSSETT. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The Ancient Bunial Mounds of England. By I. V. 
Grinsell. With 24 half-tone plates and 11 diagrams; 524 
pages. 12s. 6d., 6d. postage. Methuen & Co. 

Mr. Grinsell is well-known to our readers, having contributed 
several articles to Sussex Notes and Queries and also to the 
Sussex Archeological Collections. His book is to be 
commended as an example of careful investigation reproduced 
in a way that makes it readable to those whose chief object 
is not detailed scientific measurement. The first part deals 
with Burial Customs, Folk Lore, Local Names, Field Work 
and Excavation, which last the author most wisely says 
should only be done by qualified experts. The second part 
deals with 18 regions of England where the barrows, stone 
circles and other prehistoric relics are described. 

Perhaps one of the most acceptable features of the book 
will prove to be the directions as to the best way to reach 
the sites, not omitting notice of good places for the needs of 
the inner man. ‘The writer, in addition to his knowledge 
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of the subject in hand, has a love of nature and of the beauty 
which surrounds these early works of man which leads the 
reader to follow in his footsteps over the wilder parts of 
England. 


Sussex Archeological Collections. General Index to Vols. 
li-Ixxv and Bibliographical Index. 


All students and readers of Sussex archzeology will be very 
grateful to Brig.-Gen. E. G. Godfrey Faussett, C.B., C.M.G., 
F.S.A., for the immense amount of labour that he has 
expended on the preparation of this valuable Index. Without 
a good index much information is lost to the general reader, 
while the labour of the searcher is reduced enormously if he 
has at hand a volume in which are condensed the main 
subjects dealt with in the 25 volumes concerned. The first 
four volumes of Sussex Notes and Queries are also indexed, 
these entries being printed in italics. Subscribers are to be 
congratulated on receiving this excellent volume practically 
as a free gift from the Society, whose obligation to Brig.-Gen. 
Godfrey Faussett is very deep. 





ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


p.37-—West Hoathly and the Island of Barbados.—This 
article was contributed by Mrs. Ursula Ridley of West Hoathly. 


pp.62-3.—The Droke.—An unfortunate error occurs here 
where the Anglo-Saxon thorn symbol has been printed as ‘ b.’ 
Broc, etc., should appear as ‘throc,’ etc. 





ABBREVIATIONS. 


The following are in constant use in Sussex Notes and 
Queries and save much space :— 

Add. Additional MSS. in British Museum. 

B.C.S. Birch, Cartularium Saxonicum. 

B.M. British Museum. 

N.E.D. New English Dictionary. 

P.R.O. Public Record Office. 

S.A.C. Sussex Archeological Collections. 

S.N.Q. Sussex Notes and Queries. 

S.R.S. Sussex Record Society. 





